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Rural Discourses—No. XIII. God in his own matchless frame, thereby recognizing, 
—_ | occupying and developing himself; and the other 

| was, that by so doing he had provided at least a fit- 
| ting temple for the habitation of the soul. If he had 
‘been faithless in the first, how much more likely to 


OME PEOPLE pride themselves | be unworthy the second! while, faithful in the first, 
on their Beauty, some rejoice in| he has at least a presumptive claim and assurance of 
the fame and nobility of their| 


the other, and is a man, with all the faculties and 
ancestors, and some boast them- | endowments of a man. 
selves in the multitude of their My young farmer friends,—and in this I include 
ie may Bam ~ ben |the boys and girls of the household—have you no 
a ap a ae . 7 personal interest in this matter of which I speak to- 
= are - aments +. day? Did you never get the inner spirit of the old 
and cunning ability to execute : , . 
. marbles Which represent the games of the ancients ? 
feats of grace and harmony. But the} en , 
: There is in them a lesson deeper than the mere win- 


glory * aan tiga apeenen ning of a laurel, and a glory more abiding thin the 
is rarely reckoned, in these latter) © 


days, among the accomplishments of| receiving a crown from the hand of beauty. It is a 
young men. In the old time there shame that our boasted civilization has in this regard 
might have been a censurable leaning fallen far short of the paganism of olden time, for 
to the Sicciiiies 4 eae life—the | With our Christianity and their personal discipline, 
putting on of apparel, the pride of | ° might have been far from what we be. Look to 
place, the boast of blood, and such | the harvest fields of to-day, and see the youth by the 
} like. all of which incinis iee i himself side of the men of the last generation. The men 
peenal sts 54 Apacer erage: Ganstigpascn passing away, the old men of °76 are gone; few 
and are among the accidents which happen to men, | artrwen ‘anes phon saneda'Y - 
F : gray haired veterans will you see 
instead of Reng Cem eae ty teem. She mee upon any platform when you celebrate the birth-day 


B who would be rich, applies himself to the arts of! of this nation, four days hence. It is in measuring 
money-getting ; the man who would be learned, to ourselves by these oaks, that we come to feel how 


the mysteries of the schools; the man who would! like willow twigs we are 
captivate by his grace and elegance, to the nice flex-| 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR, 





‘The Glory of Young Men is their Strength.”’ 


Pre 

















I love to go to the foundries and rolling mills, on 


: ions and positions of his frame ; so he that would be |}, + days like these, and watch the men who handle 
strong, must educate his whole body—every nerve : 
| 


Q | the red hot iron bars and molten pots. See them, 
and muscle and tendon met be so trained that they naked from the loins upward, how the great muscles 
will spring to instant service, in obedience to his| 
will; he ress school his breath to go in full volume | .ojymns, how they wrap across the shoulders and the 
to every air cell of his broad chest, so that when the breasts, full and glorious as the anatomy of the gods, 
tug comes on, every power will rise to its duty, and |), ... they go down the arms like hempen hawsers, 
_ the whole, like an army of trained veterans, will and belly out upon the firm bones, as the men lift the 
work and not tire or be fearful. heavy metal. And this all laced over with veins that 
I have said that the article of strength is not reck- stand up under the skin like whipcord. Is there no 
oned among the essentials of modern accomplish- | glory in such a strength? is there no beauty? I 
/ ment. Our young men rather show a foot that will | have looked upon the gems of Art, the Venuses, the 
grace a pretty boot, and a hand that will go inside a| Psyches, the Eves, the Greek Slaves, glorious in 
slender glove, to one that is broad and callous with| marble, but no marble or painting was half so glo- 
honest toil. Why then was strength ever the glory | rious in my eye as those naked men at the forges, the 
ofa young man? Because it told of two things, one | beaded sweat trickling over their sinewy frames as 
of which was, that he had exercised the best gifts of| the rivers that run among the hills. 


come up from the hips, along the spine, like Doric 
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Responses from the Rural World. 


Jefferson County. 





Our wheat and fall barley crop throughout this 
county, was badly injured by being hove out and | 
winter killed, the most so I have seen for many 
years back, and the same will apply to the wheat 
and fall barley crop in Washington Co., Penn.— 
The farmers in this county succeeded in getting 
their Spring barley and oats put in in good time, 
but not so with their corn and potatoes, owing to} 
along succession of cold wet weather. Some} 
corn that was planted early rotted in the ground, | 
but that planted later is likely to do well. 

Curvese SuGAR Cane Syrup ror Bers.— 
There has been considerable of the Chinese Su-| 
gar Cane seed planted in small lots, for experi-| 
ment, in various parts of the county. My brother 
has planted a small lot with the seed, and intends 
trying the experiment of boiling the juice to thin 
molasses, and feeding his bees on it, to see if it 
will tend to an increase of the honey. This ex- 
periment, when fully tested, I will endeavor to 
communicate to the Cultivator in due time. [Do, 
please,—this is a new idea.—Ep. | 

Fruit and Late Frost.—The third point I 
feel anxious to communicate, is the injury our 
fruit crop has sustained, by, as I believe, a slight 
frost on the morning of Monday, May 25th. At 
the very time the apples, cherries, pears and 
plums were in the height of their bloom. To all 
appearance at this time the fruit crop will be a 
short one, in this part of the country, to what it 
would have been had no frost or frosty winds pre- 
vailed. In my next I will endeavor to report the 
real deficiency in the fruit crop. 

Rosert A. SHERRARD. 

Sugar Hill Farm, June, 1857. 

Henry County. 

We live here in little Henry, in the Northwest, 
in Damascus. Have you ever heard of the glory 
of Damascus? Here we have the richest of soil 
and the tallest-of forest trees, with the most ad- 
vantageous market for lumber in the State, with 
several good saw-mills, steam and water, which 
make and send off large quantities of lumber to 
the markets in this State and Indiana. The 

stave business has been carried on extensively 
along the Maumee, as also the getting of ship 
timber for the New York market, which makes 
our timber command a valuable cash sale. But 
that is not all. Thirty miles below here, at the 
head of the Lake, is the rapid growing city of To- 
ledo, which begins to afford a market for wood. 
With the easy facilities for getting it to market, 
wood sells readily for $1 25 cents per cord, at 
this distance from Toledo. We have also an ex- 
cellent grain growing country, with as good mar- 
kets as any in the State. We have likewise an 
enterprising set of inhabitants. We had an ex- 
cellent sugar season, and owing to the high price 
of sugar, the farmers almost all engaged in it.— 
One of my neighbors, David Hockman, made 
seven hundred pounds of sugar and thirty gallons 
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girdled one year ago last Spring ; and I should’nt 


wonder if he would have the ground where the 
trees stand in corn, next season, for Dave is a go- 
ahead farmer. 

The wheat crop looks well in this section. I 
think I have never seen so promising a crop since 
I have lived in the country. Owing to the ray- 
ages of the midge, there was not much sown for 
two or three years, and many of the inhabitants 
had to buy their flour, but last year there was 
more sowed than ever before, and if nothing hap- 
pens, we will have a large surplus to send off. 

Damascus, June, 1857. é. @. C. 


North-Western Missouri. 


This Grand River is a beautiful, fine riclfcoun- 
try, of prairie and plenty of excellent timber, well 
watered by good springs and wells from 20 to 30 
feet deep. Limestone is abundant, all of which 
is essential to build upa country. Our prospects 
for wheat are truly very gloomy, being no snow 
scarcely last winter, and the extreme cold weather 
killed all the winter wheat—scarcely one field in 
a hundred that there was any signs of the land 
ever being sowed in wheat, as not a spire was to 
be seen. A goodly number procured seed for 
Spring wheat, and as the season approaches, the 
chinch bug is making their appearance by the 
thousands. So you can perceive we have no 
promise. As to the corn crop, the Spring being 
so very cold and dry, the first planting perished 
in the ground, which of course caused it to be 
furrowed and planted again. Since that time it 
appears that the corn has so many enemies that 
it is almost impossible to get a stand. We are 
yet replanting this the 8th day of June. The 
wire worm, the cut worm, the crows and birds ot 
all kinds are arrayed against the vegetable king- 
dom in this section. Vines of all kinds are de- 
stroyed before they are barely out of the ground. 
Garden seed of all kinds has done very poorly 
this Spring, yet we keep trying, believing there 
is a better day coming. Provisions of all kinds 
are very scarce and high. Flour is $6 25 per 
hundred, corn meal $1 50 per bushel, bacon 124 
cts. per lb., and every thing else in proportion, 
yet all kinds of business moves off briskly, money 
plenty, ete. I will also state that the fruit pros- 
pects were never better; all trees that escaped 
the winter of 1855-6 are laden profusely. Ap- 
ples, cherries, and wild fruits in abundance, such 
as plums, strawberries, gooseberries, etc. 

Davies Co., Mo., June 8, 1857. 


Executing the Dog Law. 


I. S. 


Friend Harris :— Several of your corres 
pondents ask, What is to be done for the poor 
sheep? If you will allow me, I will tell you 
what we are doing in this neighborhood. Every 
Farmer who keeps sheep keeps a rifle, and when 
a stray dog comes into the country, he is killed 
instanter. There has been as many as nine shee} 
dogs killed in this neighborhood within six months 
—five of them I shot myself. If every Farme! 
would keep a gun and use it, there would be n¢ 
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sheep. I intend to kill dogs until all the lead is 
used up, and then I'll shoot gravel. 
A FRIEND TO SHEEP. 

Painesville, June, 1857. 

Harrison County. 

The prospect for the wheat crop is very flat- 
tering, provided that the midge does not destroy 
it before it matures. I think we will have an 
abundant crop of apples in this part of the State. 
The peach trees were mostly killed during the 
winters of 55-6. I have a very fine lot of young 
peach trees that are beginning to bear, but there 
is a worm working at the root of the trees, caus- 
ing the sap to run out at the top of the ground. 
Will you inform me how to destroy the insect 
without injuring the trees ? (1.) 

Farmers are generally done shearing sheep. 
Wool buyers are out, but their prices—ranging 
from 45 to 50 ets—do not suit the farmers ; 
sales are limited. 

Can you also inform me of a remedy for Stag- 
gers in sheep, supposed to be caused by a worm 
in the head? (2.) Truly yours, 

Laceyville, June 18, 1857. G. 

(1.) Take the earth from the roots, find the holes 
of the borers, and cut them out or kill them with a 
wire. Cultivate well with alkaline and saline ma- 
nures. See good advice on this subject in our last 
year’s vol. and previous vols. 

(2.) To destroy the worm in the heads of sheep, 
ley them on the back and drop a little spirits of tur- 
pentine in their nostrils. In this case, as well as 
for borers in peach trees, prevention is better than 
cure. For prevention of worms in heads of sheep, 
see O. Cult. for April 15, p. 119. Also, a little thin 
tar, brushed on the noses of sheep as the hot weather 
comes on, will keep off the fly. —Ep. 

Bloody Murrain Cured. 

One evening last week my cow came home 
sick with the Murrain. I gave her a half pint of 
turpentine, and in twenty-four hours one pint of 
lard, and she has got well. Last winter, two of 
my neighbors were feeding cattle, and they com- 
menced dying with the Bloody Murrain. After 
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length. Breed, Cotswold crossed with Leicester. 
Beat this if you can. Yours, 
RicHarp Cow Lina. 
London, Madison Co., June, 1857. 


(<> This is ahead of any staple in our collection. 
—Ep. 

Ashland County. 

The wheat is doing well, considering the ap- 
pearance of it early in the Spring; we will bor- 
der close on an average crop. Oats fair. Corn 
‘next tonothing. Apples bid fair for an abundant 
\crop. Peaches fair for the state of the trees.— 
|The Morello cherry trees are well laden. 


R. P. F. 





Wheat Midge in Mullein. 


Frrenp Harris :—A correspondent of the 
| Zanesville Courier, under date of the 26th ult., 
says “that the real wheat weevil [midge ] is found 
at this season between the coarse leaves of the 
growing mullem, and advises the farming commu- 
nity at this time to dig up the mulleins and burn 
them.” Since reading the above, I have exam- 
ined the mulleins in this vicinity, and find them 
| quite full.of weevil. 
| Wheat looks well in our county—bids fair to 
be a full crop, if not disturbed by the weevil.— 
|'There is also a good prospect of abundance of 
| fruit. Yours respecttully, 

WALTER SHaw. 
Tuscarawas Co., June, 1857. 





Jennings Co., Indiana. 


The wheat is coming out beyond all expecta- 
tion; it is very backward, and the general opin- 
ion is that there will not be more than two-thirds 
|of a crop on the ground, but there was full one- 
{third more sown than usual, last Fall, which will 
make it up to an average. Oats look well, but 
not much sown. Corn is planted late, this year ; 
there has been a large breadth planted, but the 
| worms on clover and sod land are very destruct- 
i Meadows look very promising. There is a 





ive. 
|great prospect for all kinds of fruit, where there 
lare trees. T. EG. 


| Belmont County. 
| Cou. Harris :—With regard to wheat in this 





die 


eal tia) alii, 





losing several head, they were induced to try tur-| neighborhood, we have the prospect of a good 
pentine, and it effected a cure in two cases, (be-| crop; some fields are indeed extra. My neigh- 
ing the last cases they had.) They gave one|bor, Mr. David Workman, has one of his fields 
pint of turpentine, then physicked with salts. 'sown with the Golden Straw variety, and it is de- 

Union Co., June, 1857. J. A. Wuirr. |lightful to look over it. Mr. Jacob Rodefer’s 
| wheat is all very promising. Present indications 


Allen County. “ . . 
Wheat looks well in general in this county.— promise an average crop. Plenty of apples and 
/peaches, where there are trees. What can be 


Grass generally good. Stock in fair order.— ; 
\ Mh . done to keep peach trees alive? Here they are 
Good appearance of Subef el kinds, A. L. Often killed by the worms at the root, just below 


Wa ee ‘the surface of the ground, ere they come to bear- 
Corn and oats are doing finely. Wheat looks | ing. C. B. 


well, but the midge flies are again swarming in| worrow County. 
the fields. O. G. W. E. 


The wheat crop of Morrow county, with the 
Long Wool. 


exception of a few fields, presents a favorable ap- 
Cox. Harris :—Enclosed you will find a sam-| pearance, rather better than common. Extensive 
ple of wool taken from my buck sheep (Prince,) | preparations were early made for corn, but owing 
thirteen months old. It measures 244 inches in' to the later backwardness of the season, the plant- 
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ing was deferred unusually late, but it is now | the Spring thaw, and thus adding much to the nu- 
coming on finely, and the farmer has commenced | tritive qualities of the straw gathered. The chaff 
the cultivation of it with energy. An unusually | should be as carefully saved, by itself, and, mixed 
large surface has been sown with oats in this| with bran or chop feed, well wetted, and fed from 
county, and from present appearances must be | troughs. By this simple care upon the part of 
very heavy. Grass is coming on well, and fruit} the grain grower, fodder enough for 10 head of 
in abundance, except peaches—the peach trees|cattle can be counted upon, for four months, from 
having been mostly killed the two past winters.|10 acres of land. Now, add to this all the other 


. * ° : 
We have a few, protected no doubt by our grove.| resources of the farm, viz.: pumpkins, turnips, 





Thy friend, R. L. R. 


eee 


Barn-Y ard Waste Again. 


Dear CuLtivator :—About that one hundred 
thousand head of cattle per year which Ohio 
ought but does not send to market. 

Only a few sections of Northern Ohio are given 


to cattle raising to any great degree. 


The large | 


|ete., and we have a bountiful supply for not only 
| keeping the 10 head of stock, but for fattening the 
lone or two beeves needed for family use. This 
can be done, for I have tried it to my satisfaction 
—10 acres of wheat straw, treated as above, will 


|keep 10 head of cattle four months, in good order 


and in full feed. 
Now, add to this 10 acres of corn gathered in 


majority of farms in the North-west are simply | the stalk, and well mowed after husking, and we 


stocked for home trade and family necessities—| 


a few hogs to sell the distillery drover, a few 
sheep, an occasional beef being about as much as 
the farmer contemplates selling in the Fall. The 
excuse is, first, that they cannot afford the capital 
locked up in stock, nor the barns and stables ne- 
cessary, while corn is better sold than fed. Now, 
who does not see the fallacy of such reasoning ? 


Farms increase in value in proportion as their! 


improvements are valuable, and money put in 
barns and sheds, ete., is not to be counted to the 


expense account of the stock, if they add just so, 


many dollars to the value of the farm. Only the 
interest on the investment is chargeable to cattle. 


The first cost of the stock is an absolute outlay, | 








have good feed for another 10 head of the ave- 
rage stock of the farm, using pumpkins and small 
potatoes and turnips, and, in very cold weather, 
boiled oats or chop feed for dessert, twice a day. 
This will suffice to keep even the cows and heavy 
cattle in good flesh four months. 

But, if added to this the farmer grows one acre 
of beets or of carrots, two of mangel wurtzel, and 
two of common field turnips—making five acres in 
all for “truck ;” and five acres of sugar millet, cut 
in September with all its juices in, and, after dry- 
ing, well stacked or mowed, he has ample fodder for 


| fattening ten head of cattle for the Spring market. 


All this can be done on any ordinary forty acre 
farm of Ohio, where thirty acres are under culti- 


but farmers do not generally stock their farms by | vation—leaving five acres for wood and browse, 


a direct pure hase—they grow into the animals at|and five acres of meadow. 


comparatively small cost ; 


four year olds, worth from $30 to $50, at a cost 
of less than three dollars per year. 

But, throughout North-western Ohio, barn-yard 
waste is absolutely shocking. 
the fields, and is scarcely gathered into stacks at 
all—corn stalks stand on the ground in the fields, 
until trampled down by a herd of hungry cattle— 
oat straw is used for stable bedding—even corn 
gathered in the ear is cribbed up so that chickens 
and geese, and birds and rats can eat at their 
pleasure. The one-idea of raising wheat and 
corn seems to prevail, and such an idea as making 
wheat and corn refuse useful and profitable, would 
be scouted by them. 

What is true of North-western Ohio will apply 
with more or less force to almost every section of 
the State, and with particular force to Illinois, 
Central and Northern Indiana and Kentucky ; 
and figures which will apply to the one may be 
used with some qualifications for this large range 
of country, among the richest and most productive 
of any on the face of the earth. 

If straw was carefully stacked, or, what is bet- 
ter, placed in the mow and well salted with brine, 
it could be made to answer the place of hay for 
wintering stock, particularly if pains be taken to 
sow a little timothy seed upon the wheat fields at 


Straw litters up| 





But, who ever heard 


for, fed on straw and|of any forty acre farmer turning off ten head of 
stalks, and cheap feed ona pumpkins, and other cattle per year? 
unsaleable refuse of the farm, calves are soon made | 


That the thing is not done, 
shows how defective is the whole system of cattle 
growing. We believe it would be a fair average 
to say that in the last five years, every forty acre 
farm in Ohio has not exceeded two head of mar- 
ketable cattle per year. So long as this continues 
to be the fact, we shall not answer to the demands 
of the New York market alone ; but, when farmers 
and stock growers learn the first principles of econ- 
omy, and application to use of what the rich soil 
yields in such abundance. When will this be? 

You say: “ Labor has been diverted from ag- 
riculture to commerce and trade, and men have 
run into towns and cities, or off to Western land 
speculations, in haste to be rich ; and plain coun- 
try people have caught the mania for fashionable 
show and elegant leisure. These perversions 
make prices high, first of labor, and second, of all 
that labor produces.” This is true. 

The desire to own, not forty acres well tilled, 
but to own eighty half tilled, is one of the beset- 
ting sins of farmers ; but, that does not excuse the 
extravagance to which we think the short supply 
of cattle and high prices of beef are chiefly at- 
tributabl>. If little farmers and big farmers will 
but use what they now waste, Ohio can comfort- 
ably turn out one hundred thousand head of tat 
cattle per year more than she has done for the 
last few years. Yours, Erte County. 
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The Proper Time for Cutting Timothy. | onion, just above the crown of the bulb, indicating 


BY JARED P. KIRTLAND, M. D., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. | 


The proper time for cutting Timothy meadows, 
with reference to securing the best qualities of 
hay, has been a fruitful subject of observation and | 
remark. Little or no attention has been paid to| 


the influence of the time and manner of cutting, | 


over the health, permanency and _ productiveness 

of such meadows. A vague idea prevails, amon ng|' 
farmers, that if the mowing be performe d before | 
the seed of this species of grass is ripe, it will run | 


out, from a failure to re-seed the ground. Every | 


observing farmer has noticed that, in some in- 
stances, extensive tracts of Timothy sward have 
suddenly died, soon after the removs al of the crop | 
of hay, while, in others, the sward continued | 
healthy, and for a series of years produced abund- | 
The rationale of such oppo- 
site results, under apparently similar circum-| 
stances, had never been explained, so far as my 
information extends. 


My neighbor, Richard McCrary, an intelligent | 
and practical farmer, has recently presented me | 
with the annexed propositions and conclusions, as | 


| the results of his experience on this subject.— | 


These he illustrated by specimens of the 
every condition to which he alludes. 
they will be thoroughly scanned, by persons com- 
petent to test their accuracy. 


grass, in | 


_ of the facts solely belongs ; and I have no doubt | 


_ the community will consider him as having con-| 


ferred an important benefit. 


1. Timothy grass (Phleuwm pratense) is a pe- 
rennial plant, which renews itself by an annual 


_ formation of “ bulbs,” or, perhaps, more correct] 
; »?P Pp y 


+ SaaS WA Acacias AR a WD 


_ speaking, tubers, in which all the vitality of the 


plant is concentrated during the winter. These 
form, in whatever locality the plant is selected, | 
without reference to dryness or moisture. From 
these proceed the stalks which support the leaves 
and head, and from the same source spread out 
the numerous fibres, forming the true roots. 

2. To insure a perfect development of these tu- 


- bers,a certain amount of nutrition must be assim- 
_ ilated in the leaves, and return to the base of the 


shrew 





plant, through the stalk. 

3. As soon as this process of nutrition is com- 
pleted, it becomes manifest by the appearance of 
a state of desiccation, or dryness, always com- 
mencing at a point directly above either the first 


or second joint of the stem, near the crown of the 
~ tuber. 


) progresses upwards, and the last portion of the 


From this point the desiccation gradually 


stalk that yields up its freshness is that adjoining 
the head. Coincident with the beginning of this 
process is the full development of the seeds, and 
with its progress they mature. Its earliest ap- 


pearance is evidence that both the tubers and 
seeds have received their requisite supplies of nu- 
trition, and that neither the stalk nor the leaves 
> are longer necessary to aid them in completing 


| course ; 


It is hoped | 


If they bear this) 
test, to Mr. McCrary the credit of the discovery | 











j their maturity. 


A similar process occurs in the 





|the maturity of that organ. 

4. If the stalk be cut from the tubers, before 
this evidence of maturity has appeared, the ne- 
cessary supplies of nutrition will be arrested, 
their proper growth will cease, and an effort will 
be made to repair tbe injury, by sending out small 
lateral tubers, from which weak and unhealthy 
stalks will proceed, at the expense of the original 
tubers. All will ultimately perish, either by the 
gree of autumn or the cold of winter. 

The tubers, together with one or two of the 
(ee r joints of the stalk, remain fresh and green, 
during the winter, if left to take their natural 
but if, by any means, this green portion 
be severed, at any season of the year, the result 
| will be the death of the plant. 


From the foregoing considerations it is con- 


le a 


That Timothy grass cannot, under any cir- 
cetera be adapted for pasture ; as the close 


Y | nipping of horses and sheep is fatal to the tubers, 
aes are also extensively destroyed by swine. 


. The proper period for mowing Timothy is 
jat ot time after the process of desiccation has 
‘commenced on the stalk, as noted in Proposition 
3. It is not very essential whether it is per- 
formed a week earlier or later, provided it be 
| postponed till that evidence of maturity has be- 
come manifest. 

3. All attempts at close shaving the ae 
\should be avoided, while using the scythe, and, in 
|gauging mowing machines, care should be taken 
to run them so high that they will not cut the 

second joint above the tuber. 
— U.S. Patent Office Report. 


A Trap ror Catontnc SHeep-KiLiine 
Docs.—Make a pen of fence rails, beginning 
with four, so as to have it square, and as you 
build it draw in each rail as you would the sticks 
in making a partridge trap, until your pen is of 
sufficient height, say 5 feet. In this way you will 
construct a pen that, when finished, will permit a 
dog to enter at top at pleasure, but out of which 
he will find it difficult to escape, should he have 
the agility of an antelope. All that you have to 
do to catch the dog that has killed your sheep, is 
to construct the trap, where a dead sheep is left, 
as directed, as soon as possible after an attack has 
been made on your flock, put a part or the whole 
of a sheep that has been killed in it, and remove 
the balance to some other field. In a majority of 
cases the rogue and murderer will return the suc- 
ceeding night, or perhaps the next, and you will 
have the gratification next morning of finding him 
securely imprisoned. Some may object to the 
plan, perhaps, on the ground that you might catch 
an innocent dog. If so, he can content himself 
by not trying it. For my own part, I should pro- 
nounce the sentence of guilt on any dog caught 
on my farm within three nights after my sheep 
had been killed, and execute the law speedily 
without any qualms of conscience.— Southern 
Planter. 
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|have their heads loose, walk them about as slow 
as possible, stop often, and go to your balky horse 
’ ; ; ‘and gentle him; do not take any whips about 

Horses know nothing about balking until they | him, or do anything to excite him, but keep him 
are brought into it by improper management, and just as quiet as you; he will soon start off at the 
when a horse balks in harness, it is generally from ‘word, and stop whenever you tell him. As soon 
some mismanagement, excitement, confusion, or as he performs right, hitch him to an empty wa- 
from not knowing how to pull, but seldom from | gon, and have it stand in a favorable place for 
any unwillingness to perform his duty. High) starting. It would be well to shorten the stay 
spirited, free going horses, are the most subject to| chain behind the steady horse, so that if it is ne- 
balking, and only so because drivers do not prop-|cessary he can take the weight of the wagon.— 
erly understand how to manage. ‘This kind of) The first time you start them do not drive more 








free horse in a team, may be so anxious to go, 
that when he hears the word he will start with a 
jump, which will not start the load, but give him 
such a severe jerk in the shoulders, that he will 
fly back and stop the other horse ; the teamster 
will continue his driving without cessation, and by 
the time he has the slow horse started again, he 
will find that the free horse has made another 
lunge and again flew back, and now he has them 
both badly balked, and so confused that neither of 
them knows what is the matter, or how to start 
the load. Next will come the slashing and crack- 
ing of the driver’s whip, till something is broken, 
or he is through with this course of treatment. 
It takes a steady pressure against the collar to 
move a load, and you cannot expect him to act 
with a steady determined purpose while you are 
whipping them. 

Almost any team, when first balked, will start 
kindly, if you let them stand five or ten minutes, 
as though there was nothing the matter, and then 
speak kindly to them and turn them a little to the 
right or left, so as to get them both in motion be- 
fore they feel tke pinch of the load. But if you 
want to start a team that you are not driving 
yourself, that has been balked, fooled and whipped 
for some time, go to them and hang the lines on 
their hames, or fasten them to the wagon, so that 
they will be perfectly loose; make driver and 
spectators stand off some distance, so as not to at- 
tract the attention of the horses, and unloose the 
check reins, so that they can get their heads down 
if they choose ; let them stand a few minutes in 
this condition, till you can see they are a little 
composed. When you have them ready to start, 
stand before them, and as you seldom have but 
one balky horse in a team, get as near in front of 
him as you can, and if he is too fast for the other 
horse, let his nose come against your breast; this 
will keep him steady, for he will go slow rather 
than run on you. Turn them gently to the right, 
without letting them pull on their traces, as far 
as the tongue will let them go, stop them with a 
kind word, gentle them a little, and turn back to 
the left by the same process; as you turn them 
again to the right, steady them in the collar, and 
you can take them where you please. 

If you want to break a horse that has long been 
in the habit of balking, you ought to set apart a 
half day for it. Put him by the side of a steady 
horse, have check lines on them, tie up all the 
traces and straps, so that there will be nothing to 
excite them. Do not rein them up, but let them 





than two rods at first; watch your balky horse 
closely, and if you see he is getting a little ex- 
cited, stop him before he stops of his own accord, 
caress him a little, and start again; drive them 
over a small hill a few times, and then over a 
larger one, all the while adding a light load— 
This process will make any horse pull true. 
W. H. Murray, JR. 
Henry Co., Ind., 1857. 





Secret of Taming Wild Horses. 


Several persons are advertising books for taming 
wild horses, and other persons are going about teach- 
ing the art to classes in private, much after the plan 
of Russell Comstock’s Disclosures in Terra Culture. 
We do not say but that the pupils and purchasers in 
each case get their money’s work—we are inclined 
to think they do one way or another. The failure 
lies in this, that some persons can never handle a 
horse with all the instruction in the world—it is not 
in them ; they cannot establish a sympathy between 
themselves and the horse, and if they become horse 
trainers, they have only mistaken their calling, and 
the money they laid out is perhaps as cheap a way 
as they ever could be taught their mistake. 

To be a successful horse trainer, the man or wo- 
man must first get on good terms with the horse, 
must have a sympathy with him, and a personal pow- 
er of control. After that there are a hundred ways, 
in either of which they will succeed. This reminds 
us of a talk we once had with a good horseman, on 
the subject of Sweeney. He said there was a great 
many recipes of penetrating oils, applications, etc., 
but the great secret was in faith and perseverance in 
the use of any of them. It is just so in handling 
horses. There is as much mystery in horse taming 
as there is in water witching, and the mystery is in 
knowing how and being able to do it. Here is a re- 
cipe that will do as well as any other, with the fore- 
going qualifications : 

Tue Great Secret For Tamina Horses. 

The horse-castor is a wart or excrescence which 
grows on every horse’s fore legs, and generally on 
the hind legs. It has a peculiar rank, musty 
smell, and easily pulled off. The ammoniacal 
effluvia of the horse seems peculiarly to concen- 
trate in this part, and its very strong odor has a 
great attraction for all animals, especially canine, 
and the horse himself. 
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For the oil of cumin the horse has an instinet- 
ive passion—both are original natives of Arabia, 
and when the horse scents the odor, he is instinct- 
ively drawn toward it. 

The oil of Rhodium possesses peculiar proper-| 
ties. All animals seem to cherish a fondness for 
it, and it exercises a kind of subduing influence 
over them. 

The directions given for taming horses are as 
follows : 

Procure some horse-castor, and grate it fine. 
Also get some oil of Rhodium and oil of cumin, 
and keep the three separate in air-tight bottles. 

Rub a little oil of cumin upon your hand, and 
approach the horse in the field, on the windward | 
side, so that he can smell the cumin. The horse | 
will let you come up to him then without any | 
trouble. 

Immediately rub your hand gently on the 
horse’s nose, getting a little of the oil on it. You! 
can then lead him anywhere. Give him a little’ 


tato. 
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Period of Gestation in Mares. 


[From an Essay written for the Nottoway (Va.) 


| Farmers’ Club, by Geo. Fitzgerald. ] 


The rearing of colts possesses sufficient practi- 
cal interest to make it worthy of such inquiries 
and observations as will tend to render it most 
successful and profitable. After a mare has been 
let to a horse, it may become a question of some 


_moment to her owner, at what time to expect her 


to bring forth her foal. There is a tradition 
among us, to the effect that this event takes place, 
if I mistake not, at the end of eleven months, with 
as many days added ‘as the mare numbers years 
of age. How nearly this period would conform 
to actual results in the multitude of cases, I am 
not prepared to determine. But from some ob- 


|servations which I have been enabled to make, 


and researches into natural history to which my 
attention has been drawn, it would seem that 
there are many cases in which it bears but a faint 
semblance of truth. In the year 1848, I put two 
mares to a Jack on the same day, the 5th of May, 


Put 8 drops of the oil of Rhodium into a lady’s | and without being put again, they foaled respect- 


silver thimble. Take the thimble between the| 


thumb and middle finger of your right hand, with | 


ively on the 14th and 25th of April following.— 
In the one case 11 months and 9 days, and in the 


the forefinger stopping the mouth of the thimble,|other 11 months and 20 days. One mare sup- 


to prevent the oil from running out whilst you | posed to be 6 years old, and the other was 8 


are opening the mouth of the horse. 

As soon as you have opened the horse’s mouth, 
tip the thimble over upon his tongue, and he is| 
your servant. He will follow you like a pet dog. | 





years 
old about the time of foaling. In the year 1855, 
one of the same mares was put once again to a 
horse, and brought forth her foal in 12 months 
and 1 day, at the age of 15 years. These per- 


Ride fearless and promptly, with your knee|sonal observations coincide with the investiga- 


pressed to the side of the horse, and your toes | 
turned in and heels out; then you will always be 
on the alert for a shy or sheer from the horse, 
and he can never throw you. 

Then if you want to teach him to lie down, | 
stand on his nigh, or left side ; have a couple of} 
leather straps about six feet long; string up his’ 
left leg with one of them round his neck ; strap 
the other end of it over his shoulders ; hold it in 





your hand, and when you are ready, tell him to 
lie down, at the same time gently, firmly and 
steadily pulling on the strap, touching him lightly | 
with a switch. The horse will immediately lie 
down. Do this a few times, and you can make 
him lie down without the straps. 

He is now your pupil and friend. You can| 
teach him anything, only be kind to him, be gen-| 
tle. Love him, and he will love you. Feed him| 
before you do yourself. Shelter him well, groom | 
him yourself, keep him clean, and at night always | 
give him a good bed. 





Cure ror HyrpropHosia. — The following! 
was sent to the Mew York Tribune, by J. W.| 
Woolston of Philadelphia : 

Recipe.—First dose, 1 oz. of Elecampane root, 
boiled in one pint of milk until reduced to a half 
pint. Second dose, (to be taken two days after | 
the first,) 14 oz. of Elecampane root boiled in 1 | 
pint of milk, same as the first. Third dose, the 
same as the second, (to be taken two days after, ) 
in all, three doses. 





tions of Tessier, the naturalist, in showing the in- 
constancy of the period to which the mare, in 
common with some other animals, carry their 
young. The investigations of the latter inquirer 
led to the following conclusions : 

“In 277 mares, with foal for the first time, 23 
foaled between the 287th and 329th days, average 
322 days; 226 between the 329th and 360th 
days, average 346 days; and 28 between the 
360th and 419th days, average 372 days; ave- 
rage of the whole, 347 days; difference between 
the extremes, 132 days. 

“In 170 mares which had foaled before, 28 
foaled between 290th and 329th days, average 
321 days; 128 between 329th and 360th days, 
average 341; and 14 between the 360th and 
377th days, average 370; average of the whole, 
341 days; so that Letween the shortest and the 
longest period, there was a difference of 97 days, 
more than one-fourth of the mean term.” 





Weatuer S1en.—In a cloudy morning it is a 
matter of importance to the farmer, to know 
whether it will be sunshiny or showery in the af- 
ternoon. If the ants have cleaned their holes 
nicely, and piled the dirt up high, it seldom fails 
to bring a clear day to the farmer. Spider-webs 
will be very numerous about the tops of the grass 
and grain, some cloudy mornings ; and fifty years 
observation has shown the writer of this, that 
those little weather guessers seldom fail in their 
predictions of a fair day.— English Paper. 
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ciety, will take place at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 13th 


of July inst. President Wilder informs us that 
there are already over 70 entries in the various 


classes of implements, for this trial. 
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Chapter on Hay-Making. 





Most farmers know well enough how to make hay, 


\or at least—like when you ask them to subscribe for 
‘an agricultural paper—they know a good deal more 


than they practice, and that is the mischief of it in 
both cases. Haying time will be late this season, 
like every thing else. The growing evil of a scar- 
city of field hands will lead farmers to employ ma- 
chines as far as possible, and these can now be had 
in all quarters and of all sorts. Our only counsel is, 
get none but the best implements, best in kind and 
best made—they will prove cheapest in the end.— 
The various trials of implements to come off this 
month, will assist the judgment of the inexperienced, 
though we have never yet known them to prove 
much of a finality, while they do this good—to 
awaken interest and induce observation. 


| When to Cut Grass. 


Tue Onto State Teacuers’ Association will hold | 
their next meeting at Steubenville, on Wednesday | 
and Thursday, July 8th and 9th, and not in the week | 
preceding, as elsewhere announced. Gov. Chase 
and Senator Matthews, of Cincinnati, are appointed 
to deliver addresses. 


Sow Bucxwneat.—Now is the time, if you have | 
a spare patch of fallow land, or a patch where some | 
crop has failed, to put in buckwheat. This crop will | 
grow on less fertile land than many others, if it is 
not very dry. A piece of cold river bottom that was | 
not fit for corn, this rainy season, might now be used 
for buckwheat. 


| . 
;rain. 


When the crop is two-thirds out of flower is the 
time to cut, beginning with the first crop of red clo- 
ver and June grass, and coming to the later sorts, as 
the season advances. To make the best hay, grass 
should not be cut when it is wet, either with dew or 
But farmers will begin .to cut early in the 
morning, partly because the air is cooler then, and 
partly because the grass cuts easier when it is wet, 
and other partly, because they must use all the day ; 
so it will not signify to protest against cutting grass 
when the dew is on. But for pity’s sake do not go 
to mowing grass on a showery day, when you know 








A springy side hill, we have found | it will be rained on. Let the work crowd as it will, 
to be good for a field for buckwheat. Weedy ground | you had better be asleep than cutting grass to be 
or grassy turf land can be cleaned out wonderfully rained on. Do not go to mowing before breakfast. 


by a crop of buckwheat. From 12 to 16 quarts to| Do the chores, grind the sythes, put the teeth in the ‘ 


the acre, is about right for quantity of seed. rakes, pitch off the load of hay left on over night, 
Some 25 years ago, when a Yankee farmer boy,|weed in the garden. You know that the grass cut 
we raised a kind of buckwheat, the seed of which| at 10 o’clock, is ready to rake before that cut at 6 
was brought from Canada, called “Indian wheat,” o’clock in the morning, and makes sweeter hay. 
with a smaller, rougher and less angular grain than | pre Tools. 
the common variety, and which produced a finer) Jf you use a mowing machine, learn it all over, 
flour. We have lately seen this noticed in some pa-| and keep every joint and bearing oiled, and every 
— as a new kind. It was a great favorite with us bolt screwed just right—not too tight or too loose.— 
while we remained in that country, as it yielded bet- Keep the knife sharp—this is a great and essential 
ter, grew on poorer and dryer land, and was more point, a neglect of which has caused the condemna- 
palatable than the usual beech-nut grained buck-| tion of many good machines. Farmers should study 
wheat. We notice that our friend J. G. Lester of| the philosophy of machines, and know how to keep 
Centon, has a little seed, which we presume is of|them in order. The most popular horse rake in the 
this variety. country is the revolving rake. On dry and smooth 
Woot anp Sueer in ATHENS.—A correspondent | ground this rake does good work, and we have seen 
says, “ The clip of wool for this season sells a few | a little improvement that adds very much to its effi- 
cents higher on the pound than last year. The Scab ciency on all kinds of service. 


has made its appearance within 18 months, and as 


yet there is no remedy for it.” This is strange !— 
Take the sheep in hand and cure such as can be 
The above cut shows a section of the beam with a 
whole tooth, and the shoe fitted on it, in which the 








cured right off, and kill the incurables before they do 
any further mischief. Scab and foot rot in sheep 
should be dealt with promptly. 
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improvement consists. Shoes of this sort, made of 
light tire iron, will help the rake to run steady, and 
keep the beam from dragging over tussocks and into 
wet spots, and is also very handy in helping to tilt 
the rake in turning it over. They should be put 
upon two teeth equi-distant from the middle of the 
beam, say the third tooth from each end. In the ab- 
sence of iron straps, a piece of hard wood could be 
fitted on to answer the same purpose. 

As the mowing machine and horse rake will ena- 
ble you to cut and gather a large breadth of meadow 
in a day, with few hands, you will want a contrivance 
to get the hay into the mow with the same facility. 


For this purpose the hoisting fork is admirably 
adapted. 





Here is a figure of the old hoisting fork, which was 
steadied in going up by holding on to the rope at the 
end of the handle, but we have seen a better one, im- 
proved by D. Landreth & Son of Philadelphia, which 
is self-adjusting, and is shaped just like a garden 
rake—that is, the handle stands at such an angle 
with the teeth, that the brace ropes drawing through 
a loop on the end of the handle, leave no need for 
the steadying rope, as in this figure. The size of the 
fork is about 28 inches length of head, and 20 inches 
length of teeth, which should be iron, handle four or 
five feet long, all made very stout. 











This outline will explain how the hoisting fork 
works, as the hay is drawn up from the wagon by a 
horse, with a long rope running over a pulley in the 
top of the barn, and under a pulley at the foot of the 
door post. 

Making Hay. 

We need not repeat the old injunctions for making 
good hay—and every farmer ought to make good 
hay. Clover should not be long exposed to hot sun, 
after it is cut, and particularly should not be exposed 
to rain or dew. Best to make it principally in cocks. 
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Hay that is partly made should never be left spread 
over the ground at night, to catch the dew; always 
put it up in cocks, or leastwise—if you are sure it 
will not rain—put it in winrows. 

To preserve hay in the mow, that is not thoroughly 
dried, every farmer knows the use of salt, and if they 
have any straw left, this is capital to sprinkle in a 
layer every foot or two through the mow ; it not only 
keeps the hay from heating, but the hay turns the 
straw all to good fodder, so it is double economy. 
Stacking Out, 

Is practiced a good deal by those who have not 
barn room enough; and as stacks are generally fin- 
ished up in a hurry all in one day, for fear of rain, 
they are more likely to heat than mows which are 
filled more moderately. There is a simple contriv- 
ance for ventilating hay stacks, that will obviate this 
liability to heat to a great extent. This is done by 
filling a long grain sack with cut straw or other light 
material, and placing this upright in the centre of 
the stack when you begin to build, raise it up as you 
proceed, by which means there will be a hole all the 
way up through the middle of the stack, which will 
let off the gas, and prevent a concentrated fermenta- 
tion. Cap the top of the stack in the usual way, and 
the rain will be kept out. 





Presents Gratefully Acknowledged. . 

Sweet Potato Piants from M. M. Murray of 
Fruit Hill, Warren Co.,O. Murray is a permanent 
institution in this line, and will keep up the same 
good kind for next year. 


Versenas.—Dexter Snow, the great Verbena man 
of Chicopee, Mass., sends us fifty varieties. He 
knows both how to raise Verbenas, and how to put 
them up for transportation. He says he has sent 
over 3,000 to Ohio this season. 


Great STRAWBERRIES, from the fruitery of friend 
Wm. Barnett of Belmont Co., by the hand of J. 
Shrum, of the Central OhioR. R. Wife has pitched 
upon these berries, which are about the size of peach- 
es, and done them up in glass jars against a dry time. 
Barnett has some six acres of this fruit on his place 
above Bellaire, and has made a great hit in the mar- 
ket this season. He hasa nice place for small fruits, 
and knows how to raise them. When we say grace 
over a saucer of these berries next winter, we will 
put in a petition to the effect that the same vines 
may blossom and bear abundantly next year. 

Tue Annvat Report of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture for 1856, is now passing through the 
hands of the book binders, and will be completed in 
a week or two. It is a great pity these Reports can 
not be sent directly to the people through the County 
Societies. As it is, they will be sent to the mem- 
bers of the Legislature some time or other, and per- 








haps the people wil! get a few of them. 
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Hoof Ail in Portage County. knows the ergot as it grows on the rye, oats, 


— ; . | Wheat, ete. He informs us that it is as readily 
We have a Report on the subject of Hoof Ail, detected on the grass. He says it affects the cat- 


ren . " , in ine . ° e . e 

from a ro ENE opens by the Farmers Associa ‘tle by bringing on diarrhcea, and poisoning the 
tion of Edinburg, Portage Co., which is substantially | whole system, but especially destroying the hoofs 
the same as that given by our correspondent, W./and joints of the feet, and invariably causes the 


Pierce, in the Ohio Cultivator for June Ist. After|cows to cast untimely calves. If the facts are 





























































enumerating symptoms and supposed cause, same as| Well established, it will soon be time for hay- 
heretofore published, the Report says : makers s nnd — crops of grass, and avoid 

, _ ° curing that which 1s bad. 

We are satisfied the best manner of treating 8 
the disease is immediate resort to restoratives, State Fairs for 1856. 
and a change of diet, whereby an increase of ani- ae 
elie : J. 8. Ag. Soctety......Louisville,............ September 1—5. 
mal heat and vitality can be obtained, at the same Vermont pinto a  "* al 
time making an application of suitable remedies | Obio........... ...-. ye oo a ae 
‘ “sae ° | Canada East .......... BOWMORE co ccccccccese “ :16—18 
to the affected parts,—first, by cutting off the toes | minois ...../0002221) 1 upeapnsessas abate “ 91-95, 
until they bleed, and blue vitriol moderately ap- | Wichigan «....-+..+++. epee “ goon 
L ) : : sconsin . ..........damesviile ........c0... “© 29- Vet. 2. 
lied to the foot, has in several instances been | Maine ..........2..07: WN ik cicsseudens “ 99 -et.1. 
} ? P " ai 7 q 8 on > 
found beneficial. A free use of salt and charcoal DUIS <+ssxccecre,. eae, Te titi to 
in various ways, is undoubtedly a good prevent- | New York .......++++. Bulla «ss seseeerevess “69. 
Ps ° ° OMB .ccccccceccecceces Muscatine ,.....eseeee. ey 6—29. 
ive; and a careful examination of the hay or| New Hampshire. .)!."‘Concord.. 7”. BT S tt 
grass on which stock is fed, is indispensable. If seco: E eabaethee, oom pati erriethiesin . oo 
3 o 0 *c seeeeeees. DIMIACEPO eee ee eeeeese ° —16, 
fcund on hay, it may be removed by threshing | Fast Tennessee... Knoxville. ..........0 - © oy 9g. 
and tramping. OF the specific nature and prop-|Macmshysette veces cececccccs BRR 
erties of the ergot of hay, or whether they are we open iskuase Jackson------........0- ‘© 27—30. 
~ ° . ® : BM seecees POO Heme eee ee emer eeeeseee - 28 
identical with that of rye, we are not well in-|‘"®"™* ae > — 
formed. The immediate effect of the latter in County Fairs in Ohio for 1857. 
large doses is well known, but it has no affinity to 
: : * = ‘ eden, PEED. Sv Sic ceseces Washington.......... voce Opt. 810, 
the ordinary known effects of vegetable poisons. | ci nont 202000000 po. oe ange S soi 
What effect would be produced by its gradual and Be coven sees voeCarthage se-eesseseseeee ff BD. 

° BE da a0 fF arren...... Ovccccece AVANOD....seccvcccsesecs «  9—11. 
continued use, we are not in possession of suffi- Geauga, (Free)... .... i... «ee 
cient information to warrant us in speaking posi-| Richland.............. ems seevestoousne © oo 

2 _ . - | frumbull...... See vee mining, CUTE ERT CR OE 22—24, 
tively, but we do suppose, after a careful exami-| Clinton ....77"! oo. cece WUMMMEIOM. .ecc0ccccccses “ 9395, 
nation, that it operates on the blood of the animal, ~ noe raeeeeceeeeececs a, teeeeeeees treeee Ot ae 
and unless immediate remedies are applied, it| Stark... TE Mostaivencnssigeiens “ 93-95, 

i Mites npn cna POPE EOE occ cKOMly vecccccse coos ** 24-95 
proves fatal. : Columbiana...........New Lisbon.,.., “© 2830 

Inasmuch as the evidence adduced that ergot Portage, .... +eoeRavenna........ . “*  28—30. 
. . ‘ ‘ ° A OMNI. 9.0.0 so0ce'vcncess WENO UNMEccirevcccccscs 4 Bak & 
in hay is the cause of this disease, 18 conclusive, Ashtabula 20000000000 cTOMOPBOM cccccccccccccccee ** Benet, 1. 

; ne Z eT Brown ...... CReecccees Georgetown... . «ee “* 29-Oct. 2. 
yet the Association cannot decide that it is the | Pmt sc ttttsc7: Hamilton... ... . “ 29 Oct. 1. 
real cause of a poison being introduced in the KMOX ses eeeseereseees Mt. Vernon .........600... “* 29—Oct. 1. 

* e ege ° 3e lnaw! a a 

system, owing to our inability to analyze this sub-| Hoon’ --7----11777 St, Clairsville. . te ee 

stance. Therefore we desire to ask the editors of Erie « «4... Rasen ” “« 30—Oct. 2. 

P ° : JOAUZA ..... urton... «  30— 

our agricultural papers for more information, and | Greene, ..."".""": ee ee « B0D0et 2. 

to obtain the chemical analysis of ergot. See os sede’ evens ere Coccccesccccce ss sar sry : 

; : S0000 coves eeeces SVIlle, 6. cee eee cose § ict. 2. 

We have no idea that “ chemical analysis ” would | Muskingum...... seve Zanesville cesceeecseseeees ‘¢ 80—Oct. 2. 

? : ere Plekaway ....0.cse0e -oeCircleville ......00. - “ 30—Oct. 2. 

make the thing any plainer than it is now. We|Preble.:..... saad ies ee ‘ -- © 30—Oct. 2. 

5 . Tuscarawas....,. ....Canal Dover .............. y 

need not ask the chemists at this late day whether | pefiance....\..1...) Farmer Centre." Oct. ——” ” 
‘ . . : TOMO, so civcccecccscd case ¥eksbedses covcee “© JZ, 
ergot 1s poison, — more than we need iBquire | Union...... ....-....- Marysville,..cccccccscocce “* 1G 
whether saltpetre will explode, though some would | Wayne......+..+.++++- Wo0ster.......eeeeseees - © 1g, 
j 7: Wyandot..............Upper Sandusky .......... % 1—8, 
say yes and some would say no, to either question. | Harrison ....... cccces OBES, cesccscccccscccccree “ Gm 
ji ‘ E TAIN, .csscccccccsees Elyria...... «66-8. 
Here is a paragraph on this subject from the Ashta-| Ottowa ..12..2221101)!port Clinton 220002 gg. 

é : - Y Summit......... occ RRPOM socccscccccceccees - — 
bula Sentinel, which confirms the general impression Champaiga...........<Urbana.scs.srvescossvee «To. 
. Clark ..... coccccccc ces Springfield ....ccccccccses *! JauQ, 
as to the cause, and closes with a good and seasona- RII 65.os ccsccescc DOMME cladecssessccvccne © ey 
ble suggestion : Washington........... BE cds ovcsccccccense, “S, Balk 
Guernsey .... 2.660000 sCAMDFidge,...cecccccsseee §§ GQ, 
Porsonep Hay.—Mr. Castle of East Ashta- e Z 
bula, has, within a short time, lost seven head of Township or District Fairs. 

cattle, as he informs us, by poisoned hay. He | Twinsburg seeveesees Summit CO......eceseeees Sept. 16—17. 
says the poison is in the form of ergot, a smutty | Western Pa.... ......Pittsburg.....ssssceeeees “! 22-95, 


° Conneaut .....+...00.2Al _ 
excresence which grows on the June grass, of the | piymouth....00.021cRichland Coc =e 








same character of the “ spur rye,” or ergot of the —__—_—-2e--___— 
drug stores. On the grass he says it grows as on | Kentucky Fairs, 
the rye, a diseased and enlarged seed, of dark Harrison...... ++e...Cynthiana............., August 25—28, 
color, varying from the size of a wheat grain to Ky. aioe eeeeee once EN Cee ererereees Sept. 15. 

: = 5 <sncDiigta MITEL OE cn MECC OTe . 
three-fourths of an inch long. Every farmer! fogan..222.2/..0)) Russelvilie. seceeeees October > 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Fruit—Its Consumption—Public Health. 


—_———- 








The influence on human health of the agreea- 
ble acids of Fruit, is both an interesting and an 
important subject of consideration in public jour- 
nals. We are pleased, therefore, to be able to 
present the subjoined excellent communication, 
from the pen of one of the most prominent medi- 
cal writers and practitioners of Kentucky. It 
will commend itself to general attention.—Eb. 


Fruit and Health. 

“ Fruit and health !” exclaims the timid read- 
er, long accustomed to associate fruit with sick- 
Fruit and disease, rather; fruit and ague, 
fruit and cholera morbus, cholera infantum, chol- 
era asphyxia! Have not the doctors laid it down 
and even sung it? 


ness. 


‘© Of all autumnal fruits beware. 
Unless in sorrow you would share. 

“ Fruit ruins the teeth, disorders the stomach, 
spoils the complexion, generates worms. Eaten 
to satisfy, it is injurious to persons of all ages, 
but especially so to children.” 

Is it not strange, Mr. Editor, that such stuff as 
this has been current for ages past as sound med- 
ical doctrine? That a bountiful Providence 
should have spread before us such a share— 
should have covered over our green, flowery earth 
with luxuries which tempt the palate only to 
bring suffering! The very reverse is the truth. 
Nothing is so healthful as fruit. It not only does 
not induce, but is most effectual in averting dis- 
ease. I am sure the doctors have been honest in 
the opinions they have held on this subject, and 
that they thought they were subserving the pub- 
lic good in creating and maintaining this prejudice 
against these choice gifts of the Creator; but, as- 
suredly, if they were deliberately setting about 
some scheme for multiplying the number of their 
patients, they could not easily devise a surer one 
than to discountenance the cultivation and gen- 
eral use of fruits. And we are glad to perceive 
that such is coming to be the general conviction 
of those from whom we are accustomed to receive 
opinions on all matters relating to health. It is 
now universally known that scurvy—once the 
dreaded scourge of seamen—is entirely under the 
control of regimen, and that nothing is easier 
than to prevent it by fruits and fresh vegetables. 
Sailors now circumnavigate the globe without any 
fear of a malady in which medicine is unavailing, 
and which, before the introduction of vegetable 
acids and the potato into their bills of fare, swept 
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off crew after crew in their longer voyages. It 
is not so generally understood that people on land 
have suffered in the last few years, and are suf- 
fering still, here in our own plentiful Kentucky, 
with this same disease, for the want of these acids 
and succulent vegetables. In 1855, after the 
failure of the potato crop, scurvy was a rather 
prevalent disease in Louisville, but so unwonted 
that the physicians, it is said, failed to recognize 
it on its first appearance, and this season again, 
owing to the same scarcity of fresh vegetables, 
some cases have been reported. 

It hardly admits of a doubt that what has been 
said of scurvy is equally true of numerous other 
complaints which flesh has seemed the unhappy 
“heir to,” and that many of our disorders, now 
deemed inevitable, will prove to be quite under 
the control of those products of the earth for 
which the craving of the human appetite is most 
intense and universal. The season of fruit is at 
hand, and let us be thankful that the precious boon 
promises to be abundant. Let all who can obtain 
it, partake of it freely, not as a temporary gratifi- 
vation merely, but as promotive of digestion and 
sound health; and if all cannot indulge in the 
delicacies which come earliest, let the little ones 
have the first share. Their young palates relish 
the luscious things most keenly, and their grow- 
ing, tender frames are most in need of the mate- 
rials which acid fruits supply. Our fruit yrowers 
are among our true public benefactors. Every 
man who plants an orchard is contributing to the 
public health. We want more fruit, much more, 
than is now produced. It is a great misfortune 
to the community that strawberries are not culti- 
vated in greater profusion—the berry which 
comes first to regale the palled appetite in Spring 
—the fruit of which the devout old English divine 
said, that “doubtless God could have made a bet- 
ter berry than the strawberry, but doubtless God 
never did.” Where one acre is now planted in 
strawberries, there ought to be five. They ought 
to be brought within the reach, not only of hum- 
ble mechanics, but of every day laborers. But 
this is not the time to urge the cultivation of 
fruits ; the object of these desultory remarks is to 
remind your readers that the period is approach- 
ing when they are to avail themselves of that 
greatest of improvements made in modern times 
in the culinary art—the preservation of fresh 
fruits. Let no housekeeper neglect the opportu- 
nity, remembering that in providing an ample 
supply of these luxuries they are taking the best 
steps for preserving the health of their families.— 
Western Farm Journal. 

NatuRAL BAROMETER. — Chickweed is an 
excellent barometer. When the flower expands 
fully, we are not to expect rain for several 
hours. Should it continue in that state, no rain 
will disturb the summer’s day. When it conceals 
its miniature flower, the day is generally show- 
ery ; but if it entirely shuts up, or veils the white 








flower with its green mantle, let the traveler put 
on his great coat. 
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|dle letter, and somehow I failed to notice this differ- 
ence. The Doctor’s name coming just before, in the 
“ Dedication,” probably suggested to me the author- 
ship of the preface, as a fitting return for the honor. 
I take pleasure in making this correction, and it is 
especially due to his reputation as a Pomologist 
There is a short chapter in the last part of the 
book, written by Dr. Warder, over his own signa- 
ture, on the “ Selection of Trees from the Nursery,” 
which contains some good advice, but I think should 
be taken with a few grains of allowance, as I will 
show in next Cultivator, if I find time. M. B. B. 


The Span-Worm Caterpillar. 


A new insect enemy of the fruit grower has been 
operating for three or four years past in a number of 
orchards near Columbus, and every year extending 
its area and increasing in numbers, so that fruit 
growers begin to apprehend much evil will result 
therefrom. It is called the Span-Worm Caterpillar, 
as it belongs to the tribe of measuring or span-worms, 
(geometra.) It differs from the ordinary orchard cat- 
erpillar, in its less number ef feet and mode of trav- 
eling, also in not living in nests or webs while young, 
but scattering singly though numerously, over the 
branches and leaves of the trees. The insect is evi-| 
dently nearly related to the Canker Worm, so de-| 
structive to fruit and forest trees in many parts of the, The greatest difficulty in the culture of melons, 
Eastern States, but not quite identical with it. I squashes and cucumbers, is to prevent the destruction 
have now a number of the larve secured for the pur-| of the young plants by the “striped bug.” About ten 
pose of watching their transformations, and shall be years ago, I became convinced that the most effec- 
able to speak more definitely in regard to them after tual way of doing this, was covering the hills with 
a few weeks. |frames or boxes with milinet covers. But after a 

The injury done by these worms in certain or- | Season’s use, without special care, the milinet would 
chards is so great that the owners despair of the re- become rotten or torn so as to need renewal. Seve- 
covery of the trees, and threaten to cut them down. ral years since, I noticed that a few hills of young 
They were much more numerous the present season Plants over which were frames without any milinet 
than ever before, and made their appearance in many |0n them, were apparently as effectually protected as 
localities where they had not been seen before. In| the others; and of late I have discarded the use of 
some places the elm and some other kinds of forest|milinet or any other covering, using simply open 
trees were attacked by them, and stripped of their | frames, about 10 or 12 inches square, and 6 inches 
foliage. deep. In fact, these are found superior to the cov- 

The Columbus Nursery was visited by them about|ered frames, as the latter have more tendency to 
the 5th of June, and so sudden was their appearance |draw up the young plants and make their stems 
over almost fifty acres, that it seemed they must have | slender. 
come out of the ground in the larve state, instead of} The present season I have hit upon a still more 
being hatched from eggs which had been deposited | simple and cheap expedient, which thus far promises 





Remedy for the Striped Bug. 





by moths upon the trees, as is the case with Canker 
Worms. We looked in vain for any parent moths, 
(after the worms were observed,) and also for eggs, | 
or newly hatched worms ; nor could we find any clue 
to the source from whence they came. We soon 
saw, however, that they were likely to destroy many 
thousands of small apple trees, and we had to employ 
a small army of men, women and boys to pick them 
off by hand and destroy them. 

I should be pleased to hear from any of the readers 
of the Cultivator and others, in regard to the ravages 
of these insects in other sections of Ohio or the 
West, if any ; and also if any persons can throw 
light on the mystery of their hatching place. Our 
Eastern friends and writers do not seem to be ac- 
quainted with this new “ pest of the orchard.” 

M. B. B. 


eee 

A Correction.—In my article in last No. of the 
Cultivator, on Hooper’s Fruit Book, I committed an 
error in attributing the preface of the book to the 
pen of Dr. Warper. It was written by J. W. 
Ward, and signed with his initials, which are the 





same as the Doctor’s with the exception of the mid- 


to be quite effectual, and may prove of immediate 
value to some of the readers of the Cultivator. 
Having but few boards at hand suitable for making 
frames, but plenty of old bricks, I took a wheelbarrow 
load of the latter, and stood four or five of them on 
edge around each hill of melons, etc., as soon as the 
young plants made their appearance ; and in ten 
days’ trial I have not found a bug inside these little 
pens, while some plants left outside were entirely 
devoured by them. The bricks also promote the 
growth of the young plants, by protecting from winds, 
and giving out heat at night absorbed during the 
day. M. B. B. 


~~ 





Sran-Worm in Eastern Ont0.—There is a 
striped measuring worm, (I call it,) not only eat- 
ing the leaves of the timber trees in the woods, 
but are stripping fruit trees, large and small, to 
some extent. A good many apples eaten to the 
core. I expect to try smoking with brimstone 
to-day. Yours, 

Cumbertand, June 22, 1857. B. A. 





“T’m not fond of catnip,” as the little girl said, 


when pussy bit her nose. 
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Keep an Eye on the Cows. 


| portions, in the eastern and middle part of the 
. county bids fair to be a good crop. Pumpkins, 
Every season of the year has its peculiar troubles,| 1, uJons, ete., are infested with a small bug that 
and now the grass is up toa full bite in the pastures,| ¢naws a hole in the stalk, and eats out the heart. 
the hungry cows and other cattle may get down too/ It is about the size of a common pin head, of a 
much at once, and have a touch of the hoven. The) pale blue color. This bug may be known to you 
old remedy for this was tapping with a knife, but this OF some of your correspondents, but I have never 
is a nice and risky operation. Hoven can generally | efore seen it in Ohio. E. 


be relieved by twisting a stout hay or straw rope, | 





putting it into the animal’s mouthyand tying it over 
the head. The effort to get this out of the mouth so 
operates upon the muscles of the throat that the gas 
escapes from the stomach, and the animal is re- 
lieved. 

Another way we have seen recommended, is to 
halter the animal, and while held still, fire off a gun 
under its belly. The sudden fright causes the ani- 
mal to jump, by which means the gas is belched up. 

For caked udder in cows, rub on soft soap for seve- 
ral days after milking. 

To guard against Murrain, etc., give the cattle 
clean wood ashes in their salt, every week. 


The State Fair Premium List for 1857, 
Is now ready for distribution, and will be for- 





warded on application to all persons desirous of 


exhibiting articles at the next Fair. 

In several hundred of the first copies printed, 
and which were immediately distributed, there is 
an error on page 17 in relation to milch cows.— 
The paragraph should read : 


“The exhibitor may commence the account of 


the yield of milk and the quantity of butter pro- 
duced, at such time as may be deemed most 
proper, and be continued for ten successive days. 
Then, after an interval of Fiery days, to be re- 
sumed, and again continued ten days.” 

The Reaper and Mower offered by Messrs. 
Dewitt & Co. as a Premium Extraordinary, 
(page 29,) will not be awarded as a premium on 
any crop harvested in 1857, but on a crop har- 
vested in 1858. The notice for competition must 
be given on or before the 1st of December, 1857. 

Joun H. Kiippart, 
Cor. See. O. S. B. of Agriculture. 

CoLtumBvs, O., June 30, 1857. 

Brown County.—The wheat crop will be 
more than an average this year, provided the rust 
does not affect it. The oat, rye and hay crops 
are very promising indeed, and will be large.— 
Apples more than the trees will be able to bear 
up. Peaches will be very plenty, and all varie- 
ties of garden vegetables. The corn looks very 
promising, all things considered. D. T. 


Atuens County.—Corn looks promising now, 
although the weather has been so rainy that the 
weeds are crowding too much for good looks.— 
Late rains are bringing on pastures and meadows 
finely. There will be an abundant yield of grass 
this year. Oats, though sown late, look well.— 
Wheat, though partially winter killed in some 





Home Miscellany, 


| Who Marry and have Children in 


America ? 


The ill health and early decay of American wo- 
men has become a subject for serious consideration. 
| We have urged out of door labor and recreations— 
| gardening, skating, bow-shooting, rowing, bowling, 
|and best of all, horseback riding—any thing in this 
| line to coax or drive the girls from sofas and rocking 
chairs, to fresh air and good health; for which kind 
of talk some nice old grannies of both sexes think we 
aim to destroy “female delicacy,” etc. We don’t 
care a fig for that sentimental delicacy which finds 
its perfection in being entirely useless in society, — 
give us live women, if you ever expect “ Americans 
to rule America.” Here is a scrap bearing on this 
subject from the Newburyport ( Mass.) Herald : 

More than four-sevenths of the marriages in 
Massachusetts are among the foreign born. Why 
is it? For the most simple of reasons—the for- 
eign born can afford to get married, and the na- 
tive born cannot; and this must be, so long as 
our extravagant modes of life continue. In so- 
cial life there never was a people tending to deep- 
er and more destructive social corruption—and 
that is most evident from the records of all the 
courts, and the columns of all the newspapers— 
than Americans. Our fathers used to tell of the 
profligacy of Paris; their children tell of the 
mysteries of New York—a city not far behind 
any in Europe. And, making proper allowances 
for size, how far is New York ahead of our other 
cities and towns? Once was the time when a 
wife was a “help meet,” now in a thousand of 
cases you can change the “meet” to “eat,” and 
make it read more truthfully. 

We boast of our system of education; we have 
female high schools, female colleges, female med- 
ical schools, and female heavens. Our girls are 
refined, learned and wise; they can sing, dance, 
play pianos, paint, talk French and Italian, and 
all the soft languages, write poetry, and love like 
Venuses. They are ready to be courted at ten 
years, and can be taken from school and married 
at fifteen, and divorced at twenty. They make 
splendid shows on bridal tours, can coquette and 
flirt at the fashionable watering places, and shine 
like angels at winter parties. But Heaven be 
kind to the poor wretch that marries in the fash- 
ionable circles. What are they at washing floors? 
Oh, we forgot; nobody has bare floors now—how 
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vulgar that would be! 
bread and boiling beef? Why, how thoughtless 
we are,—to be sure they will board or have ser- 
vants. What are they at mending old clothes ? 
But there we are again; the fashions change so 
often that nobody has old clothes but the rag men 
and the paper makers now! What are they at 
washing babies’ faces and pinning up their trou- 
sers? And here is our intolerable stupidity once 
more; having children is left to the Irish! What 
lady thinks of having children about her now ?— 
Or, if she is so unfortunate, don’t she put them to 
wet nurses to begin with, and boarding schools 
afterwards? We repeat—we have come to a 
point where young men hesitate and grow old be- 
fore they can decide whether they can marry, 
and afterwards keep clear of bankruptcy and 
crime. What is the consequence? There are 
more persons living a single life—are there more 
leading a virtuous life? It is time for mothers to 
know that the extravagance they encourage is 
destructive of the virtue of their children ; that 
all the foolish expenditures making to rush their 
daughters to matrimony, are, instead of answer- 
ing that end, tending to destroy the institution of 
marriage altogether. 





eee 
Lapies’ SADDLE Horses.—A correspondent 
of the Boston Cultivator, speaking of the different 


styles of horses, closes with these just observa- 


tions: 

There is a class of horses but little known 
amongst us in this country—it is the ladies’ sad- 
dle-horse of England, where only I have known 
it in perfection. It would repay the expense of 


a visit to that country, to take a stand at the en-| 


trance of Hyde-park, London, and observe the 
lady equestrians and their superior horses in the 
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What are they at making | 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Talk with Farmers’ Wives. 





Breapv.—Dry bread, crusts, stale biscuit, ete., 
I always soak in warm water, mash fine, and mix 
with milk, when I make bread. The loaves will 
not be so white, but will be moister—besides, it 
is economical, and every housewife must be sav- 
ing, these hard times. All the cold potatoes that 
are not hashed with meat, come to our table the 
second time metamorphosed into light loaves of 
bread. 

Merat.—The best way to use pickled pork, if 
it is too salt, is to cut it in slices, and soak it over 
night in milk and water, then roll each piece in 
flour, and fry in a little butter, the same as fresh 
fish. It is nice for a change. 

Brans.—For laboring men at this season of 
the year, there is nothing more nutritious and 
wholesome ; besides, there is no other food of 
which a little will go so far and do so much good. 

Boil them three hours in plenty of water, with a 
piece of pork to flavor them just right. Put in 
pepper as soon as they come to the boil; when 
cooked, a lump of butter and some cream or good 
jmilk. The meat and butter generally makes 
them salt enough. If there is plenty of soup 
about them, take them to the table in a deep dish 
lined with bread crumbs. 

Sat Fisu.—My way of cooking salt fish, is 
to soak them well, then wrap and tie them in a 
piece of old thin white muslin, and boil them in 
plenty of water. Untie carefully, so they won’t 
break to pieces, and season with butter and pep- 
per. 

Extract or Corree.—We tried it several 
times according to the directions, and I observed 
that we coffee drinkers were all ‘as funny as a 


ring ona fine day; the ease and gentleness of| family of fiddlers, until the stimulating effect died 


manner, 80 conspicuous in both, being worthy im- 
itation in this and every other country that I have 
visited. Such a class of horses, if well bred and 


properly trained—not tied up and screwed down, | 


as is customary amongst us, but left free and un- 
trammeled, would find good markets amongst 
those who would be able and willing to give good 


away, and then we had such strange, depressing 
headaches. I call it “ villainous stuff,” and injur- 
ious to the nervous system. 

| Rice.—My way of cooking rice, is to boil a 
pound or more until every grain is soaked through 
jand swelled to its biggest, salt to the taste, and 


(put it away in the coolest corner of the cellar.— 


prices, especially amongst rich families having| For supper, I pour cold thin cream well sweet- 


unmarried daughters. 





ened over it, and season with nutmeg or lemon. 
It is cheap and healthy food, and very good for 


ConripENcE.—We cut the following from the | children, but no better than 


opening address of A. Oakley Hall, Esq., District 
Attorney, in the prosecution against Huntington 
for forgery: “ Confidence is the essence of com- 
merce. All our dealings of life are founded upon 
confidence. My learned friend (Mr. Brady) in 
speaking yesterday as a cynic rather than as a 
political and social philosopher, said that it was 
the tendency of man to think evil of his neighbor ; 
I must deny the statement. The very essence of 
society is confidence in man, although we may af- 
fect, with a shrug, and say that it is a very wicked 


| THICKENED MILK, made the good old way of 
rubbing an egg or two in flour, and then dropping 
\the thickening into new boiling milk. Set away 
till cold, and pour over it sweetened milk or 
|cream, and season the same as the boiled rice.— 
One would be surprised at what a nice light dish 
it makes for a farmer’s supper table. 
Tue Breap Puppine of Ma’ Harris’ is re- 
ally excellent, like all the rest of her cooking.— 
| Thank you, Auntie,—give us more of ’em. 

The chapter on CuiILpren’s CLotues, by 








world, yet we do in every action of life place con-| Mrs. BATEHAM, is invaluable. I have heard two 
fidence in our fellow-man. It is the essence of| young mothers with creeping cherubs, gratefully 


society—the dictate of charity, that we judge not | thanking her for the paragraph on diaper draw- 
others lest we be judged ourselves.” ers. RoOseELLa. 
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Candles for Summer. 


Our good friend, Mrs. C. H. Price of Ky., sends 
the following item of household practice to the editor 
of the Am. Agriculturist : 


As I have just made some of the nicest tallow 
‘andles I ever saw, I will give my recipe for the 
benefit of young housekeepers. I bleached and 
hardened 34 pounds of very soft and yellow tal- 
low and one pound of black beeswax, by gently 
boiling the tallow out-door in the sun two days, 
in two gallons of weak lye, stirring and skimming 
it often. Each morning I cut out the tallow and 
scraped off the bottom that was soft, and put in 
fresh lye, for two days. The third day I put in 
fresh water, in which was dissolved one pound of 
alum, one of saltpetre and a little blueing. After 
simmering, stirring, skimming and straining it, it 
was as clear and white as sperm, and ready to 
dip. 

I bleached my wick very white, and gently 
twisted it around small cane rods; allowing for 
one dozen candles to weigh two pounds, I put on 
wicks for fifteen dozen candles for the 34 pounds 
tallow. When the tallow was hot, I put half an 
ounce oil of bergamot in, which perfumed it sweet- 
ly. I then dipped the candles in the usual way, 
making them rather shorter for Summer, but as 
large as mould candles. 
the wick should be dipped in turpentine to cause 
them to light quickly, and the candles are ne plus 
ultra. Talk of a perfumed breath, it is not more 
agreeable than a perfumed candle. (I think I 
deserve a patent for my invention, but I will give 
it to your readers gratis.) We dipped them in 
two hours, and did not have one drop of tallow on 
the floor! We had two or three pounds left—it 
is not well to dip too close. We dipped them 
twice over after cutting off the ends, and as the 
weather was cool we boxed them immediately, to 
keep them from cracking, putting paper between 
sach layer. I am sure they will be hard all sum- 
mer, and as good as the star candles. 

seriiioenililgiilienntecai 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Lay of the Summer. 


Summer has come again with blooming flowers, 
And purling streams, and blue unclouded skies, 
And flung her golden light on blooming bowers, 
And made this earth a seeming Paradise ; 
Has brought from Svuthern groves of palm and lime 
The sweet perfume on zephyr’s silken wing, 
And all the glories of that burning clime, 
O’er our pale North with lavish hand to fling, 
Casting a richer tint upon the rose, 
Than on the cheek of beauty proudly glows. 


Summer will go again, and birds that sing 
From bush, and brake, and stately forest tree, 
Pealing out gladly their wild welcoming, 
Waking the echoes with their jub lee ;-— 
Summer will go, and birds, and streams, and flowers, 
That sing, and murmur, and softly wave, 
While brightly fleeteth by the swift winged hours, 
Over the dark and silent, lonely grave 
Of many a joyous heart and fair young brow, 
That lifteth up to life so gladly now. 


Darby Plains, June, 1857. Ciara. 





When done, the end of 
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Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox contains 100 pages and 56 
engravings. The fashion plate contains 7 figures, 
more than has ever before been given in a single 
fashion plate in America—and comes in season for 
mothers, as it contains childrens’ fashions. 
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Cultivation of Imbecile Children. 


Among the good acts of the last Legislature was 
the one for establishing a School for young persons 
of slender intellect. Another good thing is, that the 
Governor has placed the Institution in the hands of 
such worthy Directors. A personal knowledge of 
these men enables us to assure all who wish our 
opinion, that pupils will receive the kindest atten- 
tion. —Eb. 

OHIO STATE INSTITUTION 

FOR THE 


Education of Idiotic & Imbecile Youth. 


Trustees—W™a. Denxxisox, Fsq., Columbus. O.; Hon Asner Cook, 
Perrysburg, O. ; Norton S. TownsHenp, M. D., Avon, O. 





This Institution has been established by the Ohio Legislature on 
a perm «ent foundation, and located in the city of Columbus, 

Com: odious buildings in a healthy and accessible location, and a 
special -ys'em of management, training and instruction, render it a 
desirab!« residence for ali children deticient in intellect. 

The design and object of this Institution, as established by legis- 
lative action, are to furnish special means of education to that por- 
tion of the youth of the State, net provided for in any of its other 
educational institutions. Those only ean therefore be received who 
are of a proper at ending age, and who are in other respects suita 
ble subjects as contemplated by the law ; and for such time only as 
hall, in the estimation of the Board of Trustees suffic@to impart 
all the education practicable in each particular case, and in confor- 
mity with the regulations hereinafter specified. 

Chiltren between the ages of six and fifteen, who are idiotic, or 
so peculiar or defic ent in intellect as to be incapable of being edu- 
cated at any ordinary school, and who are not epilep ic, insane, or 
greatly deformed, may be admitted by the Superintendent with the 
advice and counsel of the Executive Committee. Applications in 
behalf of others shall be referred to the action of the Board of 
Trustees, 

The parents, or next friends of those in whose behalf applications 
are made for admission as pupils. shall make answers in writing to 
such questions as the Supe intendent may prescribe. 

They shall. moreover, if of sufficient ability, engage to pay such 
reasonable sum for the education and suppert of pupils, and fur- 
ni-h them with such proper clothing while in the Institution, as 
shall be stipulated by the Superintendent, and they shall, in all 
cases, be bound to receive them back when required, free of ex- 
pense to the Institution. 

As provided by the law, ‘‘the directors of county and city infirm- 
aries, or the township trustees in any county where there is no 
county infirmary, may remove to said asylum any idiotic and im- 
becile youth who may be properly admitted therein ; and in such 
cases. said directors or township trustees shall support said youth 
at said a<ylum from any funds under their control applicable to the 
support of such infirmaries or township poor.”’ 

The state pupils will be selected, in equal numbers. as far as may 
be, from each Judicial District of the State, from those whose pa- 
rents or guardians are unable to previde for their support. “ Pro- 
vied, that no youth shall be admitted as a State pupil as afore- 
said, unless the probate judge of the county where said youth shall 
reside, shall certify that he or she is an indigent circumstances, and 
has resided in the State at least one year previous to such applica- 
tion ’’ State pupils will be expected to come provided with a sup- 
ply of neat and substantia! clothing, adequate for the first six 
months. A bond will be required in all cases, to insure the removal 
of the pupil when required by the Superintendent, free of expense 
to the Institution. 

The education furnished by the Institution, will include not only 
the simpler elements of instruction usually taught in common 
schools, where that is practicable, but will embrace a course of 
training in the more practical matters of every day life, the eulti- 
vation of habits of cleanliness, decency, propriety, self-management, 
self-reliance, and the development and enlargement of a capacity 
for useful occupation As promotive of these objects, pupils will 
receive such physical education, and such medical, moral and hy- 
gienic treatment as their peculiar and varied condition demands, 

There will be a vacation (after the present year,) during the 
whole month of August, unless otherwise directed by the Board, at 
which period all pupils must be removed by the parents or guard- 
ians, unless otherwi-e directed by the Superintendent. 

Applications for the admission of pupils, and all other genera] 
correspondence, should be directed to the undersigne’ Columbus 








Ohio, R. J. PATTERSON, M. D., F 
Columbus, 0., July 1, 1857 Superintendent. 
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MARKETS. 
Onto CuLTivaTor Orrice, June 27, 1857. 


Beeves, Porkers, and most kinds of present available farm pro- 
duce, which for a few weeks have declined in price, are now go- 
ing up in the Eastern market. Our readers are not so much in- 
terested now in these, as in the articles of Wool and Dairy pro- 
ducts. In regard to Wool, we have no amendment to make to 
what we have all along suggested. Our correspondents make 
the wool prospect very fair. Dairy matters are not as flattering 
as most other kinds of farm produce, but this is the season for 


low prices of Dairy stuff. Butter in Cincinnati sells at 13c for 
firkin. 











Terms of Advertising. 

Advertisements suitable for the Ohio Cultivator will be 
inserted at TEN CENTS A LINE for each insertion, due in 
advance, except to regular and known responsible adver- 
tisers. Eleven words will make an average for a line.— 
Display lines and cuts will be counted by the space they 
occupy in small type. A liberal discount on full page dis- 
played advertisements. 





I HAVE 


HREE FULL BLOOD YOUNG AYRSHIRE 


Bulls, got by Duke ; 2 full blood young Ayrshire Heifers ; 4 
rade Heifers, out of Short-horn Cows, by my Ayrshire Bulls, 
Bake and Prince ; 5 pure blood South Down Bucks, and a few 
pure blood South Down Ewes ; 


10 pure blood Suffolk Pigs. 
Newark, O., May 1-3tt 


GEORGE W. PENNEY. 
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men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
mail or otherwise. Address S. D, HARRIS, 

Editor and Proprie' tor. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 
lst. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 
2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 
3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. It is of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 
4th. Wheu written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 
5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 

7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 
Items of Crops, Stock, Societies, Housekeeping, etc. 


The cheapest and best Farmer's Library. 


When I purchased the property of the Ohio Cultivator of Mr. 
Bateham, there were a good many surplus sheets of the previous 
years, which I have put in handsome embossed muslin binding, 
and, to make them immediately available, have concluded to offer 
them at the low price of fifty cents a Vol., at the office, or packed 
and delivered in the express office. The paper is all clean and 
smooth, and the matter is of standard value; each Vol. being 
complete in itself, and the same matter is not repeated in differ 
ent Vols. These Vols. form a perfect Encyclopedia of Agricultu- 
ral, Horticultural and Domestic Intelligence, suited to all years, 
and to all seasons of the year, containing a running history of ag 
ricultural progress in the West for the past twelve years, no- 
where else to be found. Each Vol. is richly worth a dollar. 

County and Township Agricultural Societies will find these 
Vols., as well as current subscriptions, the best premiums they 
can offer, for the price, either for a host of smaller prizes, or in 
part pay of larger ones. And this will accommodate persons who 
draw more than one copy, giving them the choice of any Vol. 

I shall hereafter print only such an edition of the Cultivator as 
the current subscription demands, and when this lot is disposed 
of, there will be no more bound Vols. to be sold in this way. 

Postage prepaid on these Vols., is about 30 cents each, by mail. 

8S. D. HARRIS, 


June 15. Editor and Publisher Ohio Cultivator. 





<3" Howe’s Exuretic Steer Serine Bep Borrom. 
The ease and comfort loving people of Montgomery and Butler 
counties, will be supplied with the Spring Bed Bottoms by A. L. 
Harris, from his depot at O. Kittredge’s Agricultural Store in 
Dayton. We have a fatherly interest in that boy’s prosperity, 
and hope he may be kept so busy with orders in that line, as to 





keep him out of mischief, and fill his pockets with the rocks. 
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